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MARAT IN ENGLAND. 
(See ante, pp. 381, 403, 422.) 


THE second phase opens to find him installed 
on the medical staff of the Comte d’ Artois in 
Paris, one of those ‘“‘ Princes’? whom he 
had attacked so fiercely in his ‘ Chains of 
Slavery.’ It is interesting to learn, precisely, 
how this appointment was _ obtained. 
“There can be no doubt,’ Mr. Morse 
Stephens assures us, ‘that he had at this 
time the reputation of an accomplished 
physician, for in 1777 he was summoned to 
Paris to take up a situation at Court ” (Pall 
Mall Magazine, Sept., 1896; Bax, 1891, 
p. 35) There is, however, as we have 
shown, no evidence whatever of such a repu- 
tation, nor is there of any ‘summons to 
Court.” Jean Paul, himself, is quite candid 
on the point. He owed the situation, he 
admits, to the influence of the Marquise de 
l Aubespine, a patient, it should be explained, 
whose seduction he had accomplished in 


defiance of all professional ethics (Cabanés, 
pp. 114-15). Further, he studiously con- 
cealed from the Comte his lack of profes- 
sional qualifications, and even contrived to 
get his entirely apocryphal ‘“ plusieurs 
facultés d’Angleterre ” officially recorded in 
the brevet, the original of which still exists 
(ibid., pp. 104-5). This appointment, which 
was as one of the doctors on the medical 
staff of the Comte, was apparently neither 
a very important nor very lucrative affair ; 
but the fact that he was eager to procure it 
shows that the exchange was probably made 
from something a good deal less substantial. 
His stipend was 2,000 livres, or about £80, 
a year, and he was merely one of a medical 
staff of twelve; but he was not debarred 
from private practice and was entitled to 
certain allowances, among which, it is said, 
was an official residence ‘“‘ Aux Ecuries.”’ 
Mr. Morse Stephens explains that this was 
an address, equivalent to our Stableyard, 
St. James’s Palace, and did not import, as 
Carlyle and others have supposed, that his 
duties were connected with the Comte’s 
horses, grooms or stables. But it was more 
probably an office only, for Marat never re- 
sided there. We know, moreover, that he 
had some practice as a veterinary at New- 
castle, and that, although he was originally 
appointed, and signed himself, as “* médecin 
des gardes du corps,”’ one letter at least 
exists in which he describes himself specifi- 
cally as “‘médecin des écuries du Comte 
d’ Artois’ (Vellay, 281). This would point 
to his subsequent transfer to the latter 
department and so would reconcile both 
views. Duval, in his ‘Souvenirs de la 
Terreur,’ describes Marat as doctor to the 
Comte’s grooms ; Montjoie calls him doctor 
to the Comte’s stables; and Monseigneur 
de Salamon, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ corroborates 
them in a curious way. He tells us that 
he once consulted Marat, who at that time 
was médecin des écuries du Comte d’ Artois, 
but that on taking his prescription to a 
well-known chemist, the latter exclaimed, 
“This medicine is not for you—it is a 
horse-mixture !”’ 

Having, then, succeeded in hoodwinking 
his patron in the matter of his medical 
credentials, Jean Paul aspires, later, to hood- 
wink the public with regard to his social 
status. Thus we find him submitting to 
the Heralds in Paris, ‘‘ proofs ’’ of his noble 
descent, and inditing the following :— 

Have you received my letter ? If so, I hope 
you will not refuse my armorial bearings, seeing 
how assured is the nobility of my family both in 
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France and Spain. The post which I now occupy 
and which is but enhanced by the confidence 


reposed in me by Monseigneur, makes this affair . 


one in the public interest. It is to the honour of | 
the State that the ancestry of the servants of the | 
Princes should be established by authentic | 
evidence such as I have not failed to supply.— | 
J. P. Mara, dit Marat. 

The date and result of this application are | 
not recorded, but it appears that arms, sur- 
mounted by a Count’s coronet, were for a 
time actually used by Marat, and a seal of 
the same character affixed by him to several 
letters (Vellay, p. 88; Cabanés, pp. 93-6). 

Thus favourably launched, let us see how 

Jean Paul fares in the coveted miliew of 
aristocratic Paris. Here, again, unfortu- 
nately, there occurs a sharp conflict between 
his own and his biographers’ claims on the 
one hand, and the sober chronicle of facts on 
the other. To believe Jean Paul, his success 
was immense. On one occasion he states 
that ‘“‘ he could not possibly attend all the 
consultations to which he was daily sum- 
moned.”’ On another, that 
the fame of the sensational cures I had effected 
attracted a prodigious crowd of invalids. My 
door was constantly besieged by the carriages of 
patients who arrived from all parts to consult me. 
From the number of hopeless cases I relieved I 
came to be called the Doctor of the Incurables. . . . 
My good fortune, however, gave umbrage to the 
practitioners of the Faculty, who calculated with 
pain the magnitude of my receipts, and held 
frequent consultations as to the most effectual 
means of defaming me. (Letter to St. Laurent, 
Nov. 20, 1783.) 
His chroniclers, though rather more re- 
strained, are not less confident. He moved, 
they allege, in the most fashionable Parisian 
society, his practice was extremely successful, 
and ‘‘ there can be no doubt,’ one of them 
concludes, “‘ that he made sufficient money 
by his profession to enable him to retire 
from Court with a competence in 1783” 
(Morse Stephens, Pall Mall Magazine, 
September, 1896). 

Now there appear to be very few trust- 
worthy sources of information relating to Jean 
Paul’s medical career in Paris, but such as 
there are tell a somewhat different tale. It 
is quite probable that, enjoying the advan- 
tage of a Court appointment, he did, at the 
outset, succeed in acquiring a fairly numer- 
ous and lucrative clientéle. But the tide 
must soon have begun to turn, for as early 
as December, 1777, records exist of proceed- 
ings taken by him against a certain Count 
Zabielo for assault, from which it appears 
that Marat had for some time been attending 


| monary trouble, 


a lady of the Count’s household for pul- 
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though without success, 
called for his fees, amount- 
ing to a considerable sum, the Count, with 
the help of his lackey, had him ejected and 
declined to pay his bill (Cabanés, pp. 500-9). 
Again, early in 1778 we find him constrained 
to repel divers professional attacks, some of 
which charge him with being an upstart 


and that when he 


‘advertising talents he does not possess, and 
others with being an impostor vaunting sue- 


cesses he never obtained (Vellay, p. 281). 
A few years later he has to confess to Brissot 
his disappointments, his difficulties with the 
official world, and the frigid reception his 
advances had met with from the Academy, 
adding that he had made up his mind to 
abandon medicine, which in Paris was 
merely the profession of a charlatan. In 
spite of this determination, however, Brissot 
tells us that he still continued, from time to 
time, to vend various tinctures and specifies 
of which he guaranteed the efficacy (‘ Me- 
moirs,’ vol. i., pp. 336-9); an occupation 
that, according to an old print reproduced 
by Dr. Cabanés, he is also alleged to have 
practised in the streets of Metz. Next we 
hear of his borrowing money from a patient, 
and thanking him effusively for the loan 
(Vellay, p. 282); while, apparently about 
the same period, Brissot describes him as 
reduced to poverty and living miserably. 
This is corroborated by other writers, one of 
whom speaks of him as an obscure physician 
living in Paris partly on charity and partly 
at the expense of any dupes he could make 
(Pagés, ‘ Hist. Seeréte de la Rév. Fr.,’ vol. ii., 
p- 19); and another, as subsisting chiefly 
on what he could earn by hawking “ uni- 
versal remedies’ (Montjoie, * Conjuration 
de d’Orléans,’ ii., p. 154). 


Then we have Jean Paul’s letter, written 
about 1782/3 to Brissot, who was in London 
at the time, intimating that his affairs had 
begun to take a favourable turn, but that 
if the improvement was not maintained, he 
had resolved to join his friend in England 
(Vellay, p. 10). That the improvement was 
not maintained is clear from the efforts he 
made in 1783 to obtain an academical 
post in Madrid, efforts that were soon to be 
frustrated. Indeed, in November, 1783, 
we find him writing that although, on 
coming to Paris, his friends had assured him 
of good fortune, he had in fact encountered 
nothing but ‘‘ outrages, chagrins, and tribu- 
lations ” (ibid., p. 28). 

Turning to the purely scientific side of 
his career, the results were scarcely more 


te 
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encouraging. During the six years he was 
upon the staff of the Comte he appears to 
have prepared and written or published some 
six or seven substantial monographs, dealing 
respectively with fire, light and electricity, 
in addition to works upon optics, which 
appeared at a later date. Here, if we take 
Jean Paul at his own valuation, he proves 
himself a prodigy indeed. Thus in physics 
his discoveries were such that they would 
“force their way against wind and tide and 
render him immortal” ; in optics the true 
primitive colours had been unknown until 
he took them in hand ”’ ; in electricity ‘ the 


real nature of this marvellous force con- | 
sidered as a universal agent had hitherto) 


after six years of unremitting struggle in 
Paris, we find that, about the end of 1783 or 
early part of 1784, his engagement with the 
Comte d’ Artois suddenly ceases. No reasons 
are known; he may have been dismissed, 
he may have resigned. At all events, for 
the next two years very little is heard of 
him. We learn, indeed, that in May, 1785, 
he petitioned the authorities to be relieved 
from taxation on the ground that, no longer 
on the staff of the Comte, he is reduced to 
the condition of a foreigner and man of 
letters, travelling in the pursuit of knowledge 
(Vellay, pp. 89-90); also that, 12 months 
later, he presents a copy of one of his works 
to the King. In the same years, too, he 


been ignored—he, however, had made it appears to have competed, not very success- 
known and in such a way as to leave no fur-| fully, for prizes on certain scientifie subjects 


ther doubt upon the subject ” ; while, as to) 
the igneous fluid, he had “freed it from) 


every hypothesis and conjecture, purged it 
of error, and in his volume on the subject 
consigned to oblivion all that scientific 
bodies had previously published” (Taine, 
‘La Révolution,’ vol. iii., p. 163). It is 
easy to understand that these vapourings 
did not greatly commend him to the serious 
savants of Paris, so that when, session after 
session, he pressed himself, his experiments 
and his discoveries upon the Academy of 
Sciences, it would have none of them. Nor 
was his prestige enhanced by his fracas, in 
March, 1783, with the famous scientist 
Charles, who, according to one account, had 
publicly stigmatized him as a charlatan, 
and according to another had detected him 
passing off a spurious magnet, and subse- 
quently met Jean Paul’s demand for redress 
with forcible expulsion and a serious wound 
(Cabanés, pp. 289-96, 527-8). But apart 
altogether from the validity of Jean Paul’s 
scientific claims, a question which does not 
concern us here, there can be no doubt that 
all these researches, experiments and tech- 
nical publications must not only have 
proved a constant drain on his financial 
resources, but have played havoc with 
his medical practice, the chief means 
he had of replenishing them. In one 
instance alone he speaks of shutting 
himself up for thirteen months in his labo- 
ratory in pursuit of various investigations 
(Vellay, p. 29). This very probably was an 
exaggeration intended to serve the particular 
purpose in hand (his application for the 
Madrid post), but, if only partially true, it 
shows to what an ebb his practice must have 
sunk to permit of these prolonged seclusions. 

Such, then, being the condition of things 


offered by one or two of the French pro- 
vincial Academies. And then there super- 
venes in his career another of those mys- 
terious lacunae that have proved so baffling 
to his biographers. From 1786 to 1788 he 
is plunged into limbo again, and once more, 
though for the last time, becomes the 
“Marat Inconnu”’ of history. By way of 
bridging this awkward interval, the more 
imaginative of his chroniclers have, as we 
have seen, caused him to retire on his 
savings and devote himself to his favourite 
hobby of science. Srpney L. Pureson. 


(To be continued.) 


GUOR ANEGON OF ANCASTER. 


In his ‘Roman Roads in Britain’ (1918, 
p. 124) Mr. Thomas Codrington says: “ At 
Ancaster, Erming Street passed through a 
Roman camp which can be traced on the 
north of the cross-roads in the town, 
measuring 300 yards by 230 yards.” In the 
map of Roman Britain in ‘ Monumenta His- 
torica Britannica ’ (1848) the Roman station 
of Causenne is connoted by ‘ Ancaster.” 
This error is copied by Professor Ramsay 
Muir in his ‘ School Atlas of Modern History ’ 
(1911), Map 24. Similarly, in his ‘ British 
Place-names in their Historical Setting’ 
(1910, pp. 108-9), the Rev. Edmund McClure, 
when annotating the Fifth Britannic Route 
in Antonine’s Itinerary, copies the ‘ Monu- 
menta’ and says that ‘‘ Causennis is at the 
exact distance for An-Caster, where the an- 
may still preserve a relic of its former 
name.” 

But Ancaster is seventeen miles from 
Lincoln, whereas Causenne was xxvi. m.p. 
from Lindum Colonia. Hence we must 
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reject the identification quoted. Moreover, 
about nine miles south of Ancaster and 
twenty-six miles from Lincoln lies Keisby, 
and that, as I pointed out in my note on 
‘Lindum Colonia and its Neighbours’ 
(CN. & Q.,’ 12 S. ix. 524), represents the 
** Chiesebi of Domesday Book. ‘“‘ Chiesebi 
is O.E. Ciesanbjy, “‘ the habitations of Ciesa.” 
**Ciesa”’ postulates *Ciésa > *Céasi, and 
these are O.E. adaptations of Alemannic 
**Caus-i’’—the shifted form of Germanic 
Gaus-, O.E. *Géas < Gés, which we get in 
Gesecg for Geseeg in the pedigree of the 
Kings of Essex. 

In my note on ‘ Ancaster and Annhun 
Rex Grecorum’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 12 S. vii. 
227), I gave reasons for equating ‘‘ Ané-” in 
the thirteenth- century form ‘ Anecaster,” 
with O.E. Andan, the owning case of Anda ; 
and I identified the person thus named with 
the grandson of Seaxnéat, who is miscalled 
** Andsecg,” son of “‘ Gesecg,”’ in the pedigree 
just now referred to. The scribal forms, as 
we know them, date from about s.p. 875. 
They are evidently corrupt and we must 
amend them to Andeg, son of Géseg. These 
names, like O.E. Beld-eg,” that of the 
ancestor of the Balthungs, present a Germanic 
ending of names of men (viz. -ag), in its 
O.E. form. Now, granted an O.E. And-xeg 
(with which cp. And-hun, And-red, And- 
scoh), let us ask what form that name would 
assume in Brythonic writings of the eighth 
century and the ninth. 

In the Nomina Civitatum in the ‘ His- 
toria Brittonum’ (ed. T. Mommsen, 1894, 
p. 210) we find a town-name “ Cair Guor- 
anegon’”’ recorded. This Romano-British 
city has never yet been located correctly. 
Crude attempts have been made to identify 
the name with ‘‘ Worcester.”” But the O.E. 
for Worcester was Wiogoraceaster and 
there cannot be any nominal connexion 
between that and Cairguoranegon. ‘‘ Wio- 
gora”’ is found in the ninth-century 
Bodleian MS., Hatton, No. 20, which pre- 
serves King Alfred the Great’s translation 
of Pope Gregory’s ‘ Cura Pastoralis.’ It is 
the owning case of *Wigwaru, and the town- 
name means the Chester of the Wigfolk. 
King Alfred was writing in a.p. 890. Nen- 
nius’s compilation was made in A.D. 837. 

The headword of GuorAnegon is the Old 
Welsh preposition guor, guar, which means 
“upon,” over,” and is corrupted into gor. 


When set before names of men it has) 
titular meaning and is equivalent to preses, 


a protector or ruler; cp. “‘preses pro- 


vincie,” the governor of a province. Nen- 
nius assigns this title to each of three 
Romano-British kings who, so he believed, 
were ruling in the fourth century, viz., 
GuorThegirn, GuorThemir and GuorAnogon. 
The last is made king of Cantium and is said 
to have been unaware that his kingdom had 
been granted to Hengist. 

** Anogon”’ is one form. Other variants 
in the ‘ Historia Brittonum’ (cap. 37 and 
66a) are Anegon, Ancgon, Ancguon, Amgon. 
In every case these scribal variants are 
compounded with Guor, and they preserve 
the same name and the same title as that 
presented in the Nomina Civitatum, viz., 
Cair GuorAnegon—the City of Anegon the 
Governor. 

The ending -on is an addition frequently 
made, and sometimes quite erroneously, by 
Nennius to O.E. personal names: cp. 
Alus-on, Titin-on, Gueag-on. ‘“ Aneg-” is 
an early Welsh form which points to a still 
earlier *Ant-eg. In the middle of a Welsh 
word né lost its t by phonetic rule and be- 
came nn; cp. Welsh dant, “a_ tooth,” 
dannedd, ‘‘ teeth,” and see ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Early Welsh,’ by John Strachan 
(1909), p. 8, §f Consequently *Guor 
Anteg would become *Guor Anneg, vocally, 
and scribally *Guor Aneg. 

I have previously explained that ‘‘ Anto” 
is the Alemannic shifted form of Anda, and 
that the Brythons elected to equate *‘ Anto ” 
with Latin Anton-ius (Ant ++ on again), and 
to express it as Annhun or Annwn. This 
Anto, Anda, Annhun, the prince of the 
** Greeks ’? or Creacas of Lincolnshire, had 
passed away at a great age some fifty years 
before Hengist and Horsa arrived in the 
consulship of Felix and Taurus, 7.e., in A.D. 
427-428. Why then did Nennius synchron- 
ize him with GuorThegirn and Hengist ? 
A scribal error in the ‘ Historia Brittonum’ 
deceived Nennius, and was the cause of the 
anachronism. In cap. xxxi. the Saxon ad- 
vent is ascribed to ‘‘ Anno ccexlvii. post 
passionem Christi”? (Mommsen’s edition). 
The oldest form of this datum occurs in a 
twelfth-century Corpus MS., which yields 
“ ecexlviiii. a passione Christi.” This in- 
dicates A.D. 29-+-348 = a.p. 377, and that 
coincides approximately with the demise of 
Antis and the coming-in hither of the 
Alemannic king named Fraomarius by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. It cannot, however, 
fit GuorThegirn and Hengist. Well, an 
Anglo-Saxon form of C was E, and C, F 
and L are easily confounded. So, if we 
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write CCEXCVIII, ze, 399 @ passione, second son, was a bailie of Peebles, and 
the puzzle is solved harmoniously ; for that | John, the third son, was a bailie of Lanark. 
datum indicates A.D. 427-428, the true year Simon’s eldest son, James, succeeded at 
of the Saxon advent and of the consulship Falkland, John, the third son, being a bailie 
of Felix and Taurus. As Nennius mis-| of Rutherglen. The above Robert Simson 
guidedly dated the Saxon advent in a.p. 375 was father of John Symson, “ custumar of 
or thereabouts, he had some reason to Banf 1375.” 
synchronize GuorAnneg with GuorThegirn The above James had three sons, the 
and Hengist. The latter did receive or| eldest of whom, John, was father of John, 
occupy the kingdom of Kent, but that) Robert, Thomas and Richard. 
reason is quite insufficient for making 1. John Symsone, who succeeded to 
GuorAnneg its king. : Falkland, sold his lands to King James II. 
is the He was a bailie of Crail, Fifeshire. 
city that the Saxon Andzxg, son of Géseg, 9. Robert Symsone was Clerk of the 
the Annun Du, King of the “ Greeks” of | Closet to the King. 


Lincolnshire, possessed in the third quarter | a 
3. Thomas Symsoune was of Knockhill. 

of the fourth century and left his name to. | ‘6 =s : 

These “ Greeks ” were, of course, the Creacas He was ‘“‘ Receiver of Ferms and Grains for 


caster reappears in Layamon (¢. 1205), who | yi), gteward and Chamberlain of the 


tells as that Childeric the Caiser of the) ; 
Royal Earldom of Fife 1471-88; Governor 
of Stirling Castle, which he held for the 
| Prince (James IV.). He was slain at the 


Battle of Sauchieburn, 1488. 
4. Richard Simsone was ‘“ Buyer to the 
King’s Household,” “for which he had 
_‘farm’ of Fruchy Mill for daily wage.” 
: SIMSON FAMILY. : From these four brothers are probably 
I am compiling a genealogical tree of afamily descended all the Fife and Lothian families 
of Simson, which, in the sixteenth and of Simson, Symson and Simpson. 


seventeenth centuries, was noted for the The first of the family of Simson in whom 
number of its members who became ministers I am interested was the Rev. Andrew 
of religion. I desire the names of the wives gingon, who died in 1589, and I ‘eioahil te 
and husbands, and particulars of the descend- ¢9 learn from which 
ants, of a number of the members of the) Sana above he was descended. 


family, and I should be grateful to any, 
reader who may be able and willing to The Rev. master of 
me any information. the hei Du 
minister and master of Dunning and Cargi 
The family of Simson is a branch of the 1569; Dunbar 1564-82, and Dalkeith 1582. 


great Clan Fraser. It would appear that : ay 
Gilbert de Fraser (temp. Alexander I.), who | He married Violet Adamson (dau. of Adam 


had lands in East Hales, East Lothian, and 
elsewhere, had three sons, the youngest of 


whom, Simon de Fraser, married Marion, ‘lied Oct. 23, 1570), sister of the Rev. Patrick 
a daughter of Walter, first Great Steward | 1591 ; 
of Scotland. His fourth son, Alexander, 2t@d- St. Andrews University 1558; mini- 
was known as MacShemie, or son of Simon, ster of Ceres 1560; travelled in France, 
and called himself Simson. He settled in Studied law and became an _ advocate ; 
Fife, having diteiand ‘Sica Duncan, sixth returned to the Church ; minister of Paisley 
Earl of Fife (fifth in descent from Macduff), 1572; chaplain to the Regent, James, Harl 
a of lands in the Royal Forest, which “a 1574; archbishop of St. Andrews 
ecame known as the Falkelen, he having *?/0): 
been appointed Royal Falconer to King) The Rev. Andrew Simson, by his wife, 
Alexander IT. Violet Adamson, had issue :— 

His son, Alexander, acquired by marriage _1. Matthew Simson, Professor of Humanity 
the lands of Blairstruie, &c.. and was father at Glasgow University. 
offSimon Simson, whose eldest son, Simon 2. Rev. Archibald Simson (born 1564, 
Symson, inherited Falkland. Robert, the died December, 1628). He married Eliza- 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 4. 
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beth Stewart, and was minister of Dalkeith 
1586. He wrote ‘ Life of St. Patrick.’ 

3. Rev. Alexander Simson, A.M. (born 
1570, died June 17, 1639), minister of Muck- 
hart 1591, Alva 1592, Dryburgh 1597; a 
prisoner in Dumbarton Castle 1621. 


4. Rev. Abraham Simson, minister of 
Norham. 

5. Rev. Patrick Simson, A.M., of whom 
presently. 

6. Rev. William Simson, minister of 
Burntisland 1593-1601 and Dumbarton 
1601-1610. 

7. Rev. Richard Simson, minister of 


Sprowston. He married . . . and had issue :— 

i. James Simson, minister of Sprowston 
1645-48 and of Airth 1650. He married 
Elspeth, dau. of Andrew Home of Prender- 
gast, and had issue :— 

a. Mary Simson, married to Hugh Bin- 
ning, minister of Govan. 

b. Jacobina Simson, married to George 
Mair, minister of Culross and of Tullieallan, 
and had issue :— 

a. George Mair, minister of New Deer, 
Aberdeenshire. 

c. Agnes Simson. 

d. Barbara Simson. 

e. Richard Simson, 1694. 

li. Robert Simson, collector of Midlothian. 

8. Christian Simson, married to Rev. 
James Porteous, A.M., minister of Lasswade, 
Dalkeith, 1616. He died 1643, aged about 
65. She survived him. 

9. Katherine Simson, married to Rev. 
Alexander Horne 1586 (of Huntwode) ; 
minister of Dunbar 1582. He died Decem- 
ber, 1623. 

The Rev. Patrick Simson, A.M. (born 
1556, died March 31, 1618), minister of 
Stirling twenty-seven years, also minister of 
Spott, Cramond, and Tranent. He married, 
first, Martha Barron (dau. of James Barron 
of Kinnaird, Provost of Edinburgh, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Adamson, “a pupil of John 
Knox 1555,” and sister of the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews), and had issue : 

1. Rev. Adam Simson, of whom presently. 

2. Rev. James Simson, A.M., of Tongland, 
Kirkeudbrightshire, and of Bathgate, Lin- 
lithgow, 1618; served heir to his father 
1618; grad. St. Andrews University 1600 ; 
went to France ; returned in August, 1612 ; 
died January, 1654. He married Annabella 
Hay and had a dau., Katherine, who married 
the Rev. John Scott of Shotts. 

3. A son who was a minister in Treland ; 


killed by rebels. His widow got relief from 
the Presbytery of Linlithgow, July 5, 1643. 

4. Lillias Simson (born 1590), married to 
the Rev. John Gillespie, A.M. (born 1581, 
died 1627), minister of Alva 1603 and of Kirk. 
caldy 1612. She had issue a son, the Rey. 
George Gillespie (born 1613, died Dec. 17, 
1648), who married Margaret Murray. 

The Rev. Patrick Simson married, 
secondly, a Miss Rollock, but, so far ag 
I know, he had no issue by her. 

The Rev. Adam Simson (born May, 1594, 
died June, 1642) was minister of Airth 
1617-18 and of New Abbey 1618-28. He 
married, Jan. 16, 1618, Margaret Spens, and 
had issue an only son :— 

Rev. Patrick Simson, A.M. (born Oct. 2, 
1628, died Oct. 24, 1715). He was minister 
of Renfrew. He married, first, Aug. 30, 1654, 
Elizabeth Hay( born . . ., died March 31, 
1662), and had issue :— 

1. Agnes Simson (born March 25, 1662, 
died 1723). She married John Simson, a 
merchant in Glasgow. He was son of 
Robert Simson (notary in Kilbride, and 
first of Kirktonhall, Ayrshire) by Marion 
Wilson, his wife, and had issue :— 

i. Thomas Simson, M.D., first occupant 
of the Chair of Medicine, St. Andrews 
University. He was born in 1696, and 
married, Jan. 20, 1724, Margaret, dau. of 
'Sir John Preston of Preston Hall. He died 
| March 30, 1764, leaving issue :— 
| a. Preston Simson (born Dec. 5, 1728, 
|died on her birthday, 1815). She was 
| married Sept. 11, 1749, to Walter Wilson, 
, Professor of Greek in St. Andrews Univer- 
sity. A mural monument of this family is 
‘in St. Rule’s Chapel, St. Andrews ; _ his 
| portrait is in the University. Issue: Walter, 
Lt.-Col. ; Thomas, Lt.-Col.; and James, 
| Major—al! in the H.E.I.C.s. 
| b. Robert Simson, M.D., of Coventry 
| (born 1731, died Dec. 17, 1817). He 
/married, Sept. 17, 1761, his cousin, Ann 
| Simson (born Jan. 23, 1744, died November, 

1819), dau. of the Rev. Patrick Simson, 
A.M., of Coventry, and had issue: Patrick 
|Simson, a surgeon in  Fillongley, and 
| Robert Simson, LL.B. (born 1763, died 
May 16. 1846), for fifty-three years vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry. The latter married 
| Jane Tandy. : 
|e. Agnes Simson (born 1733, died 1780), 
|married to Rev. David Craigie (born 1721, 
' died 1757) of St. Andrews. His portrait 1s 
‘in the University. 

d. James Simson, M.D. (born March 21, 
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1740, died Aug. 30, 1770), succeeded his 
father in the Chair of Medicine at St. 
Andrews University. 

ii. Robert Simson, M.D., of Kirtonhall ; 
Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; died Oct. 1, 1768. 

iii. Rev. Patrick Simson, A.M., pastor of 
Vicar Lane Independent Chapel, Coventry, 
forty-eight years, from 1725. He married, 
Sept. 17, 1738, Jane Magdalen Crichlowe, 
and had issue Ann, who married her cousin, 
Robert. Simson, M.D. 

iv. William Simson, master mariner. 

v. Matthew Simson (born 1699, died 
Nov. 20, 1769), a merchant in Glasgow. 
He married, 1724, Marion Prentice (born 
1700, died 1760), and had issue :— 

a. Marion Simson, who was married to 
Michael Erskine, a merchant in Glasgow, 


and had issue: Marion Erskine, who married | 


James Taylor, merchant in Glasgow. 

». William Simson, mariner, went to the 
West Indies in 1770. 

ce. John Simson, a merchant in St. Vincent, 
West Indies. 

vi. John Simson, Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh. He married, Sept. 8, 1731, 
Agnes Prentice, and had issue :— 

a. John Simson of Hill (born May 16, 
1735, died Nov. 17, 1827). He married, 
April 17, 1767, Catherine, dau. of Robert 
Fleming of Easter Balloch, and had issue :— 

a. Robert Simson of Hill (born Feb. 9, 
1776, died 1867), married, June 4, 1802, 
Mary Glover, and had issue :— 

al. Agnes Simson (born 1808. died . . .), 
who married Thomas Frew, and had issue 
Mary Glover Frew, married to Peter Walker 
of New Zealand. 

a2. James Simson of Calton, Glasgow 
(born Nov. 26, 1815, died Sept. 27, 1858), 
married, June 20, 1843, Mary Russell (born 
1827, died 1873), and had issue. 

6. Annabella Simson (born May 16, 1738, 
died . . .), married to William Gillies of 
St. Ninians, and had issue a son, James 
Gillies. 

c. Robert Simson (born July 4, 1740, 
died Nov. 4, 1794), married, April 19, 1779, 
Mars Lawson (born March 22, 1754, died 
Apri: 22, 1787), and had issue :— 

a, Robert Simson (born March 14, 1785, 
died April 12, 1844), K.H., Lieut.-Col. 43rd 
L.I., Town and Fort Major of Hull. 

8. Margaret Simson (born March 5, 1783, 
died Oct. 6, 1828). She married, March 1, 
1802, Rev. Matthew Graham, M.A. (born 


Jan. 21, 1776, died March 4, 1845), of 
Calton, Glasgow, and had issue. 

The Rev. Patrick Simson married, 
secondly, June 30, 1664, Janet Peadie (born 
May, 1635, died Sept. 19, 1714), and by her 
had issue. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

St. PETER DE MERTON. 

(See ante, pp. 325, 365, 405.) 


70. 8ins. s.e. from 69 on a m.u.s.; w.f.w., much 
sunk in ground. Sacred to the memory of 
Francis Moody, son of James and Mary Moody. 
He died September 26th, 1850, aged 1 year and 
10 months. 

Foot-stone. F. M.,* 1850. 

71. lft. s. from 70 on a s.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Sarah, the wife of William Nottingham, 
who died March 20, 1803, aged 38 years. 

72. 2hyds. s.w. from 71 on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Mary Willis,t the wife of Joseph 
Willis, daughter of George Palmer Gen... , of 
Goldington Heath, near Bedford, who died March 
the 5.., 1844, aged 8(5 ?) years. 

Two lines of verse or text perished. 

73. Close to 72, n. from it on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of Joseph Willis, for many years 
member of the ancient Corporation of this 
Borough, having several times served the Office 
of Bailiff, who died March the 1, 1837, aged 72 
years. 

Two lines of verse or text perished. 

74. Close to 73, n. from it on a m.u.s. 3; w.i.w. 
In memory of Mary, the wife of Joseph Willis, 
who died Decr. 12, 1802, aged 71 years. 

* Oh! cruel death that separated here 

A loving Mother from her Children dear, 

Who was a tender Mother in her life 

And to her Husband was a tender Wife. 

Since she is gone we hope her soul is flown 

To take Possession of a glorious Throne.” 

75. Close to 74, n. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of Joseph Willis of Brickhill House 
in this Parish, who died Sept. 7, 1796, aged 71 
years. 

“ Let Resignation soothe the troubled Breast : 

Being well assured what Heaven appoints is 

best.”’ 

76. Close to 75, n. from it on a m.u.s. ; w.f.w- 
In memory of Mary Ann Willis, daughter of 
Joseph & Mary Willis, who died August 24, 
1801, aged 2 years & 6 months. Also their son, 
died in his infancy. Also of Emery Palmer 
Millward, daughter of Joseph & Mary Willis, who 
died February 26, 1842, aged 40 years. 


* 1850. Moody, Francis, Bedford, October 1, 
1850; 13 yrs. Philip Hunt, Rector. 

+ 1844. Mary Willis, St. Paul’s, March 11th; 84. 
G. A. Burnaby, Rector. ; 
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To the memory of Francis Moody, who was more 
than thirty years Clerk of this Parish. He was 
born October 28, 1758, died October 6, 1833. 

** Prepare to meet thy God.” 

78. Close to 77, n. from it on a m.u.s.3; w.f.w. 
In memory of Frances, wife of Francis Moody, 
who departed this life May 17th, 1824, in the 
65th year of her age. 

* There I was in Labour without Rest, 
Here I am in Rest without Labour.” 

79. Close to 78, n. from it on a m.us.; w.f.w. 
a reddish-brown stone of a very perishable nature, 
all wording peeled off. 

80. ld4yd. n. from 79 on a m.us.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Catherine Whitehouse, who died 
Novr. 2lst, 1834, aged 68 years. 

81. ldyd. n. from 80 on a m.us.;  w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of the Revd. Thomas 
Clementson, who departed this life on the 17th 
of April, 1829, aged 74 years. Also of Mary 
Clementson,* relict of the above, who died October 
14th, 18(5?)2, aged 82 years. 

82. On west side of path leading from south- 
east entrance to south door of chancel. On a 
m.u.s.; w.f.e. In memory of Jenny Johnson, 
relict of the late Isaac Johnson, Barrister at Law, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, London, died March 18th, 1841, 
aged 83. Also of John Sugars,t brother of the 
above, died February 17th, 1844, aged 85. 

83. 3ins. s. from 82 on a m.u.s.; w.f.e., partly 
sunk in ground. To the memory of Mrs. Elizth. 
Sugars, wife of John Sugars, who resigned her 
soul to the will of her Maker on the thirty-first 
day of January, 1803, aged seventy-five years. 

84. Close to 83, s. from it on a m.u.s; w.f.e., 
much sunk in ground. In memory of John 


aged 65 years. 

85. lyd. s. from 84 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e. 
memory of Mary Ann, the wife of Thomas Riley, 
of this parish, who died llth January, 1854, 
aged 48 years. 

86. l?yd. s. from 85 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e. In 
memory of Elizabeth,{t the daughter of John & 
Edith Sugars. .he departed this .ife, September 
+ « « , aged 22 years. 

** Dear Friends 
To sleep... 
But at the Judgme .. .” 

87. 3ins. s. from 86 on a m.u.s.3; w.f.e. In 
memory of Elizabeth,§ the wife of John Sugars. 
She departed this life May the 9th, 1755, in the 
-9th year of her .ge. 

88. 2ins. s. from 87 on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. In 
memory of Richard, the son of John & Edith 


* 1852. Mary Clementson, St. Peter’s, October 
18; 83 yrs. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 

7 1844. No. 477, John Sugars, St. Paul’s, 
Feby. the 21; 85. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 
{There was a John Sugars chucchwarden of 
St. Peter’s from 1744 to 1750.] 

t 1742. Buried, Eliz., daur. of John Sugars & 
Edith his wife, Sepr. 13. 

1755. Buried, May llth, Elisabeth. wife of 
John Sugars (farmer), 


Sugars, who departed this life March 24, 1823, ) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
In| 


** All you that come my grave to see, 
As Il am now so must you be; 
Therefore prepare without delay, 
I in my prime was snacht away.” 
89. Sins. s. from 88 on a m.u. and wide s.; 
w.f.e., nearly all crumbled away. In memory of 
ane foot-s. close to n.s. of it. John Sugars,* 
51 


90. Close to foot-stone of 89, s. from it, on a 
S.uLS.3; w.f.e., a portion of the stone broken off. 
In memory of Ruth, ye daughter of John and 
--ga.., she depad. this..., aged 

91. Close to 88, s. from it on a m.us.3; w.f.e. 
In memory of Mary Sugars,t who died May 25, 
1788, aged 2(6?) years. Verse of four lines almost 
all illegible. 

92. Close to 91, s. from it on a s.us.3 w.f.e. 
In memory of Edward Allison,? who died June 10, 
18(1?)4, aged 68 years. 

93. Close to 92, s. from it on a m.u.s.3 w.f.e.,. 
nearly all crumbled away; this has at some 
previous time been recut. In..mory of A... n,$ 

94. Close to 93 on a s.u.s.; wie BH... 
body of Ed... es,|| who departed this ..fe 
October the 2(4?), 17(26?). in the 6 yea. of his 
age. 

95. ljyd. s. from 94 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e., has 
been broken in half across centre and from centre 
and top to centre in middle it has been fixed 
together with two iron clasps. Sacred to the 
memory of George Hasleham, Esq.,§ Captain of 
the 5th Royal Veteran Battalion and fourth 
son of the late Revd. E. Hasleham, of York- 
shire, who departed this life on the 28th day 
of May, 182(5?), in the 60 year of his age, after 
having faithfully devoted upwards of 40 years 
in the service of his King and Country. 

96. 2?yds. n.w. from 95 on a m.us.3 w.f.e. 

memory of Sarah, daughter of William & 
Mary Brown, who departed this life February 
19th, 1853, in her 60th year. 

97. 3ins. n. from 96 on a m.us.; w.f.e. In 
memory of Edward Joseph, son of Charles and 
Amelia Brown, who departed this life on the 
6th day of June, 1839, in the 13th year of his- 
age. 

** Surrounding waters stopp’d thy breath 

(O heartfelt grief—too big for tears), 
On thee, dear child, came sudden death, 
Just in the life’s most blooming years.” 


* 1751. Noy. 11, buried, John Sugar of ye Bury 
Farm. 

+ Not in register. Bottom portion of page in 
register has been cut away. 

t~ 1814. Alison, Edward, St. Mary’s, Bedford, 
June 12, 1814, 67 yrs. Philip Hunt, Rector. 


§ 1817. Allison, Hannah, St. Peter’s, Bedford, 
December 2lst, 1817, 66 yrs. Philip Hunt, 


Rector. 

|| 1726. Edward Marks, tailor, was burd. the 
24th day of Octobr., attested by Susanna Garret 
before Mr. David Ovray. : 

§ 1825. 135, Hasleham, George, Captain in 5th 
R.V.B. St. John’s, Bedford, June 8rd, 1825;, 
63 yrs. Philip Hunt, Rector. 


| NOTES AND QUERIES. x. 1922. 
of her daughter, Margaret Emily,%who died | Sugars. He dep. this life Decemr. ye 1736, aged 
September 26, 1842, aged 11 months, and of a! 22 years. 
daughter who died in her infancy. | 

77. Close to 76, n. from it on a m.us.; w.f.w. ee 


oF 
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98. Close to 97, n. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. 
Sacred to the memory of Charles Brown, who 
departed this life on the 6th of August, 1844, 

d 53 years. 

99. Close to 98, n. from it on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. 
In memory of William Brown, who departed 
this life on the 13th of February, 1847, aged 84 


ears. 
, 100. Close to 99,n. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. 
In memory of Mary, the wife of William Brown, 
who died April 3, 1801, in the 37 year of her age. 
* Death is grievous and would not spare 

A loving wife, a mother dear. 

No doubt but she is blest above, 

Where happy souls do nought but love.” 
Also five children who died in their infancy. 
101. Close to 100, n. from is on a s.u.s. ; w.f.e. 

To the memory of Sarah Maria Brown, daughter 
of Joseph & Susannah Brown, who departed this 
life February 2nd, 1822, aged one year. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(To be continued.) 


Bower.—In an account of the 
rebellion in Lincolnshire against Henry VIII. 
in 1536 it is stated that the rebels mustered 
at Julian Bower near Louth (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII., xi. 971), and on 
Speed’s map of Lincolnshire, 1610, Julian 
Bower is marked close to Louth. In 
reading this account the odd and pretty 
name of ** Julian Bower ” fixed itself in my 
mind, and recurred to me when I read the 
following passage in * Yews,’ by A. B. Cooke, 
1, p. 472 et seq. 

In Great Britain mosaic mazes are exceptional 
and late, but turf-cut mazes fairly common and 
early. They are mostly situated close to a church 
or chapel, so that not impossibly they served a 
penitential purpose. . . . Aubrey states that 
before the Civil War there were many mazes in 
England, and that the young people used on 
festivals to dance upon them, or, as the term was, 
to tread them. Stukeley, in 1724, writes: ‘‘ The 
lovers of antiquity, especially of the inferior class, 
always speak of ’em with great pleasure, and as 
if _there were something extraordinary in the 
thing, though they cannot tell what. . . .’ 
Antiquaries, monkish or otherwise, appear to 
have assumed the Roman lineage of these mazes, 
for in England they are commonly called ‘ Troy 
town.”. . . Another name for them is Julian’s 
Bower. - - . It would seem, then, that in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, the north-east of Russia 
and Iceland rough mazes of unknown antiquity 
exist, which conform to the same general pattern 
as that of the Cretan Labyrinth. The first to 
grasp the full significance of this curious fact was 
Dr. Krause. . . . He endeavoured to show 
that the maze of the countryside was no imitation 
of the classical labyrinth, but that rather the 
classical labyrinth was an imitation of it. Maze 
and labyrinth alike were survivals of a remote 
past and were originally used for the purpose of a 
mimetic solar rite. 
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Now in Dr. G. C. Williamson’s most 
interesting biography of * Lady Anne 
Clifford,’ recently published and a store- 
house of information, I find that Roger, 
second Lord Clifford, “‘ had a fair mistress 
whom he lodged in a house which, after her 
name, was called ‘Julian’s Bower,’ or 
probably more accurately * Gillian’s Bower ’.”’ 
Roger, Lord Clifford, died c. 1327. To 
quote Dr. Williamson further :— 

In Hodgson’s description of the county of West- 
moreland, we learn that it was a little house hard 
by Whinfell Park, the foundations of which were 
in his time (1807) still visible, but he tells us that 
in the time of Lady Anne Clifford (1590-1676) 
the house . . . was a spacious and interesting 
building. . . . It was then, clearly, a place of 
some importance because the diary (of Lady Anne) 
makes many references to it, as it was one of the 
sights of the neighbourhood, to which Lady 
Anne sent her guests (pp. 8-9). 

Nothing is said about a maze, but it will be 
remembered that Henry II.’s fair Rosamond 
of the maze and bower was also supposed. 
to be a Clifford, though Dr. Williamson can 
find no authority for the legend. 

M. H. Dopps. 


LITERARY PARALLELS AND COINCIDENCES. 
—-Among the numerous illustrations of the 
above title cited at various times in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ the following two 
seem to have escaped notice :— 

1. Alexandre Audryane, a young French- 
man who suffered imprisonment in the 
Spielberg along with Silvio Pellico, published, 
some years after his release, two volumes 
entitled ‘ Souvenirs de Genéve ’ (1839). In 
the second of these (ii. 290) occurs the 
following remark :— 

. . . Un homme qui apprécie lange aux formes 
divines que le ciel lui a donné pour femme, autant 
& peine qu’un de ses chevaux de course ou qu’un 
de ses limiers favoris. 

In 1842, Tennyson (no doubt quite 
independently) expresses the same idea 
in the hackneyed couplet of * Locksley 
Hall,’ with a trifling difference in order of 
preference :— 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse. 

It is strange to find once more the same 
statement and the same comparison given 
by Emile Augier in his one-act curtain-raiser, 
‘Le Post-Scriptum,’ In sc. i. Madame 
de Verliére impatiently and scornfully 
exclaims :— 

Cette humiliante fagon d’aimer qui nous met 
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au rang des animaux de luxe, un peu avant les 
chiens de race et les chevaux de sang. 
This is in 1869. 

These coincidences are beyond all doubt 
what Johnson (* Rambler,’ 143) termed 
* accidental similitudes ” ; and it may be 
added that they do not obviously belong 
to the “ common stock of images ” of 
cheap rhetoric. 

2. The other instance touches much 
deeper issues, and suggests interesting 
conjecture. In chap. xiii. of ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward, Galeotti Martivalle, the astrologer, 
expresses to Louis XI. misgivings over 
the new invention of printing, which will 
tend to vulgarize knowledge and _ reduce 
the influence of the mysterious arts. This 
comparatively brief and casual statement 
is beyond question the original idea out: of 
which Victor Hugo developed his theory 
of the ultimate victory of printing over 
architecture contained in the superb chapter 
of ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ entitled ‘Ceci 
tuera cela’ (v. 2). Note the correspondences. 
The remarks are made to the same King 
of France, Louis Onze. Claude Frollo, 
like Martivalle, is one of the learned wonders 
of the age, and is even suspected of knowing 
more than is good for him ; indeed, the 
profound conception of world-transformation 
through the printed book is quite beyond 
the King’s grasp. Psychologically speaking, 
it is far from likely that any ecclesiastic of 
the fifteenth century could have manifested 
such preternatural prescience. That the 
connexion with ‘ Quentin Durward’ is 
not mere conjecture receives confirmation 
through Hugo’s early essay, * Sur Walter 
Scott > (1823) which is written on that 
very novel. ‘Notre Dame’ appeared eight 
years later (1831). 

We now turn to a singular coincidence. 
Exactly twenty years later (1851), the Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley, in * Twenty Years at 
Court,’ records a conversation with Macaulay 
on the subject of explorations at Nineveh :— 

Saying that in those days people, instead of 
printing a book, published a bridge or a street ; 
pamphlets might be the front of a house ; indeed 
that in those days the new side of Buckingham 
Palace would have been a new edition with the 
=" latest additions and improvements (p. 
Hugo’s words are :— 

Le livre de pierre, si solide et si durable, allait 
faire place au livre de papier, plus solide et plus 
durable encore. ... £ Ainsi, jusqu’é Gutenberg, 
Yarchitecture est lécriture principale, l’écriture 
universelle. 

} Pau T. LAFLEUR. 
McGill University, Montreal. 


SPANISH PROVERB, ‘‘ ANTES MUERTO QUE 


‘|MUTADO.”’—This occurs on p. 40 of Adrian 


d’Amboise’s * Traicte des Devises ’ (Paris, 


1620). The meaning is Dead before 
changed,” i.e., I will die before I change 
my mind. 


In Izaak Walton’s ‘ Life of Donne,’ he 
writes :— 

I have seen one picture of him, drawn by a 
curious hand, at the age of eighteen, with a 
sword ... and his motto then was 

How much shall I be changed, 
Before I am changed ? 

(Vote.) Antes muerta que 

Spanish by-word.) 
If Izaak really penned this, I fear his 
acquaintance with Spanish was limited. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON, 
Portland, Oregon. 


mudada. (A 


Queries. 


WE wust request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JANE AUSTEN: REFERENCES WANTED.— 
Can anyone give the references for the 
following quotations in Jane Austen :— 

1. * Persuasion,’ chap. xv.—The elegant 
little clock on the mantelpiece had_ struck 
“eleven with its silver sounds.” 

2. ‘Northanger Abbey,’ chap. iv.-—-We 
are told to ‘‘ despair of nothing we would 
attain,” as “‘ unwearied diligence our point 
would gain.” 

3. Ibid., chap. xv.—The old song, “ Going 
to one wedding brings on another.” 

4. * Letters.’ May, 1813.—‘ He will not 
be come to bide.” R. W. CHAPMAN. 


THE Capon TREE IN JEDWATER.—I1 should 
feel greatly obliged by any information 
which can be given regarding this interesting 
tree, the last survivor of the ancient Jed 
Forest, and situated on the right bank of 
the river Jed, about a mile from Jedburgh, 
Roxburghshire. The origin of the name 
is unknown, and local records are silent 
regarding it. It is believed to be over a 
thousand years old, and stands in a field 
called the Prior’s Laugh. 

I have ascertained that in former times 
there was a capon tree at Brampton, near 
' Carlisle, also one at Alnwick Castle, Northum- 
| berland, referred to in Tate’s ‘ History of 
| AInwick.’ “Coban” and “ covine” are 
| variants of capon,’’ which some think is 
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derived from ‘‘ kepping,”’ meaning a meet- 

ing or trysting place. I shall be very glad 

to have the views of some readers of 

‘N. & Q.’ There is no other capon tree 

in Scotland, I believe. O. Hitson, J.P. 
Jedburgh. 


WYPERS.—Sir RICHARD TEMPLE’S remark | 


(at ante, p. 172) to the effect that ** Wypers ”’ 


is etymologically correct interests me, and | 


will others. Will he explain the detail ? 
I know that where an old pronunciation 
contradicts a spelling, nine times in ten 
the former is right and the latter wrong, 
and I like to know the facts. 
FORREST MORGAN. 
ilartford, Conn. 


SToNnE-coaT.”—In Reynoldes’s * Passions 
and Faculties of the Soul of Man’ I find 
these lines, which are a translation of that 
passage in Book III. of the Iliad where 
Hector rebukes Paris for flying from 
Menelaus :— 

Teim Warriour, tell me what thy Lute can doe, 
What Venus Graces, comely hair, sweet hew, 


- When thou shalt wallow in the dust ? Th’ art 


far 
Fitter to weare Stone-coat, than Coat of War. 
Reynoldes’s work was first published in 1640, 
but I quote from the edition of 1647, p. 305. 

What is this “stone-coat’? It has 
been overlooked in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ usually so 
careful. I seem to have read that “‘ stone- 
jacket” is modern slang for a prison, as 
“stone-jug’’ certainly is. Can stone- 
coat’ and “stone-jacket be brought 
together ? Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Heravpic.—Per fesse gules and vert. 


three hedgehogs (boars ?) argent. To what 


family do these arms belong? They are 


not in Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary.’ 
F, SypNEY EDEN. 
56. Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


RocHESTER CHARTERS: ‘‘ 
White Kennett, in his 1701 edition of 
Cowell’s * Interpreter,’ gives a quotation 
(s.v. Waveson ”’) as follows 

In tantum quod omnes gunitiones [= punici- 
ones], correctiones, deodanda, Waveson, Flotteson 


{[+Jotteson] Lagason et Wrecks et [v.r. ac]! 


— videlicet [+-omnes] Magnas pisces captas, 
Cc. 


The corrections and additions are from 
MS. Lansd. 203, If. 198, a volume of Elias 
Ashmole’s transcripts of ‘ Deeds and Seals.’ 
A note on the flyleaf says that Ashmole’s 


his chambers. Even if White Kennett 
‘copied from the original deed, he was as 
careless as Ashmole’s clerk, who, for example, 
writes previlia for privilegia. 

I shall be glad to know whether, and 
where, this strange document has_ been 
printed. It is a charter of Arthur Planta- 
genet, Earl Lisle, Lieutenant and Vice- 
Admiral of Henry, Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset and Earl of Nottingham, High 
Admiral of England, Wales, &c., and is 
/noted, from the Lansdowne MS., in ‘ Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII.,’ IV. ii. (1872), 
1193. 

Is it the charter of Henry VIII. men- 
tioned in Brigstocke Sheppard’s report on 
Rochester Municipal Records in the * Ninth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission,’ 
I. 286-9 ? This seems very unlikely. 

Have any other MSS. there reported on 
been printed by a competent scholar ? 
Does “ waveson” occur in any earlier 
charter ? Q. 


collection of deeds was destroyed by fire in 


Mason Murray.—Could any 
reader give me any biographical details 
about Major William Murray, formerly 
10th Hussars, who, in 1861, acquired great 
notoriety in connexion with the affair known 
as the Northumberland Street tragedy? I 
am especially anxious to learn whether he 
married, and when and where he died. 

JouHN HALL. 

{Some correspondence on the Northumberland 

Seal affair will be found at 12 S. ix. 359, 


_  Lonpon COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Can any reacler 
tell me where to obtain information regarding 
such establishments ? I do not refer to 
public schools in London, but to those 
‘where boys of the middle class, sons of City 
freemen, would be sent, provided that they 
were not scholars at Christ’s Hospital, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’ or Charter- 
house Schools. Is there any history of 
such minor establishments and lists of boys 
‘who attended them in the early eighteenth 
‘century ? BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 


CotonEL RicHarp Eton, author of 
|‘ The Compleat Body of the Art Military.’ 
‘Can anyone tell me (1) the connexion 
between the above and the family of 
_Hotham ; (2) the names of Colonel Elton’s 
‘children; (3) where he is_ buried; (4) 
, whether his widow married again ? D. P. 
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“St. Fraunces Frire.”—Spenser, in the 
first book of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ (canto 4), 
enumerating the ills that rise from wrath, has 
the line :— 

The shaking Palsey and St. Fraunces fire. 

St. Francis’s fire is supposed to be ery- 
sipelas. What has St. Francis to do with 
erysipelas, and which St. Francis is it ? 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A Cory.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ furnish information con- 
cerning the beginnings of literature in which 
the adventures of a coin are related ? 
Walter Raleigh, in ‘The English Novel,’ 
states that it is probably as old as fiction 
itself. The first work of the kind of which 
I possess any knowledge is Samuel Isarn’s 
* La Pistole Parlante, ou Les Métamorphoses 
dun Louis d’Or’ (1660/1), dedicated to 
Mlle. de Seudéry. In more respects than 
one this sketch is extremely original. 
After being well known, it ceased to be 
mentioned ; ‘so much so that Grimm, in his | 
‘Correspondance,’ loosely attributes it to’ 
Pellisson, a mistake corrected by Etienne de | 
Jouy in one of the earliest issues of Le} 
Spectateur Francais (*L’Hermite de la) 
Chaussée-d’ Antin,’ 1812). 

T. LaFLevr. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


| 


| 


| 
CATHERINE PLAIsTow, 


| 


PEDIGREE OF 
DvuBLiIn.—Can some reader give me any. 
information on the pedigree of Catherine! 
Plaistow (born 1730, Dublin ; died London, | 
1803; buried Chelsea Hospital burial-_ 
ground), who came over from Ireland with} 
the celebrated Gunning family and was the| 
third fashionable Grace of those days ? 
She married General Cyrus Trapaud at St. 
Werburgh’s, Dublin, Dec. 21, 1751. 

She is described in Frances Gerard's | 
book on ‘Irish Beauties’ as the daughter. 
of General Plaistow and of Dutch extraction. | 
Who was her mother ? What was their coat | 
of arms? I do not think they were related | 
to the Plaistows of The Lee, Bucks. Her 
sister, who died in 1810, was the wife of 
Vice-Admiral Henry Savage. Her brother, | 
Lieut.-General Richard Plaistow of Dublin) 
(will proved Feb. 18, 1791), married a French 
Huguenot, Mary Anne Victoria de Chabot, | 
Marquise de Saint-Maurice in her own right’ 
(so L understand). Their only son, Francis | 
Plaistow,  barrister-at-law, Gray’s 
married General Cyrus Trapaud’s niece, | 


Sir 


Maria Theresa, in 1800. At the death of 
their uncle and aunt they inherited the 
name and arms of Trapaud. These are 
‘ancestors of mine. 

From The Annual Register (1803, 2119b, 
| June 2) :— 

In Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, aged 
73, Mrs. Catherine Trapaud, relict of the late 
| General Cyrus Trapaud, who died May 3, 1801, 
| and aunt to the late Duke of Bridgewater [Lord 
| Francis Egerton, who died early in 1803]. 

IT have been unable to trace this relation- 
ship so far. I shall be very grateful for 
‘any further details of this pedigree. 
TantHeE A. M. T. GILLMAN. 


| the opinion of correspondents of ‘N. & Q. 
| as to the use of “no less” with expressions 
denoting a number of individual persons 
,or objects. It is to be found everywhere, 
in the writing even of critics and fastidious 
| persons. No less than five ekamples,” 


less than three chapters,” |‘‘ no less 
/than four engines ’’—such phrasep do not 
|/now seem to raise any question. But a 


punctilious sub-editor who presided over 
me in my early days would never pass 
anything of the kind; he would sternly 
request the writer’s permission to turn 
less’? into ‘‘no fewer ”—restricting 
“no less”? to expressions of quantity. Is 
the distinction to be regarded as virtually 
obsolete ? And, if so, is this not rather to 
be regretted? R. R. E. 


TuprEr’s Poems on “ CHINESE”? GORDON. 
—Tupper, writing in 1884 to Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who refers to the fact in his ‘ Talks about 
Autographs’ (1896, p. 134), speaks about 
various poems he had written on Gordon 
in The Globe, Morning Post, &c. What 
were the “ &e.,” and when did the poems 
appear in the papers mentioned ? 

J. M. BUuLLocH. 

37, Bedford Square. 


THE Boss or of the 
definitions of the meaning of the word 
‘“* Boss”? given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ (after Bailey 
in 1731) is ‘a water conduit running out 
of a gore-bellied figure ”: chiefly in the case 
of the ‘* Boss of Billingsgate.”” The ‘‘ Bosse 
of Byllingesgate ” figures in the title of a 
book published (c. 1520) by Wynkyn de 
Worde ; the “ bosse of byllijngate waxythe 
. . merye” in one of Furnivall’s 
‘Ballads from MSS.’; and Howell (in 
1657) tells us that ‘‘ Bosse Alley [was] so 
called of a Bosse of Spring water.” The- 
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late Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, in his ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ quotes Stow to the effect 
that some other “‘ Bosse Alley [was] so called 
of a bosse of water, like unto that of Billings- 
gate, there placed by the executors of 
Richard Whittington.” On some _ plans 
preserved in the City Surveyor’s office at 
the Guildhall, Boss Alley is shown on the 
west side of the Old Coal Exchange (since 
demolished) on the north side of Lower | 
Thames Street, with a block of buildings | 
between the alley and St. Mary’s Hill, the 
southern end of which was opposite Billings- 
gate Dock. What else is known about the 
history of this figure with a protruding 


‘THe BririsH AND Foreign Revirw.’— 
I shall feel obliged for information as to 
when this reputable quarterly was started 
and ceased to appear, and also as to who 
edited it. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


JAMES Bborpirvu, oR BourpIEv, was 
admitted to Westminster School in Septem- 
ber, 1728, aged 13. Particulars of his parent- 
age and career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


WASHINGTON.—In Heath’s * Dorset,’ p. 50, 
it is stated :— 

The progenitors of some very distinguished 

American families resided in Dorset. The 
Washingtons, the ancestors of the American 
Veridicus, are said to have once lived at Cerne 
Abbas. 
Now, there was a certain Thos. Washington 
of Cerne Abbas, who died in 1724, but he 
certainly was not a direct ancestor of 
George Washington, though he may have 
been of the same family. In August, 1716, 
deposing in a Chancery suit (Chane. Proc. 
1714-58, 890/4, Jolliffe v. Madgwick), he 
gives his age as “eighty or thereabouts,” 
which would make his birth about 1636. 
He married Mary Randall Jan. 4, 1676/7, at 
Cerne Abbas. His will (dated Jan, 1, 1723/4, 
proved Aug. 27, 1724; P.C.C. 201, Bolton) 
throws no light on his ancestry. His 
descendants believed that he came from 
Ireland to Dorset. Can anyone place 
Thomas in the Washington pedigree? He 
has left no descendants in the male line, his 
only son dying s.p. T. C. Date. 


WEDDING-RING: CHANGE oF Hanp.— 
Cranmer is said to have changed the ring- 
finger in the marriage service from the 
right to the left hand. Why was this done, 
and when ? R. C. Hope. 
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Grazia DreLtEeppA.—TI should be grateful 
for biographical information concerning this 
admirable writer of novels on Sardinia, and 
for references to reviews of her work in 
English, French, German and (especially) 
Italian periodicals. ‘La Madre’ has recently 
been done into English. Have others been 
translated and, if so, into what tla tas ? 


GRANTEE OF ARMS WANTED.—On Jan. 24, 
48 Victoria, Garter Woods and Clarenceux 
Blount granted to W: F—— of G 
Co. Berks, son of S F , the following 
arms: Per chevron dovetailed gules and 
argent, in chief two lions’ heads erased of 
the last and in base a salamander in flames 
proper; and for the crest, Upon a mount 
vert an antelope argent, semé of estoiles 
sable, armed and unguled or, resting the 
dexter forefoot upon a fountain proper. 

Can anyone kindly complete the blanks ? 

Walsall. S. A. Grunpy NEWMAN. 


Byertey.— Byerley pedigree 
Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicester’ is headed 
‘ Byerley of Byerley in Com. Ebor.’ - 

Could any reader kindly inform me It 
Bierley Hall, near Bradford, Yorkshire, is 
the original home of this family, which 
spread to Pickhill, Yorks, Middridge Grange. 
Durham, Leicester, London, and the Isle 
of Wight, where there is also, near Niton, 
a hamlet called Bierley? I have seen most 
of these pedigrees, but am trying to discover 
their earliest seat. H. Hopps. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader complete 
the quotation :— 
** But this I know— 
From ... and first beginning ; 
There’s nothing worth the pain of winning 


Save laughter and the love of friends ”’ ; 


and tell me who wrote it and where it may be 
found ? J. T. WILLIAMS. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—The author of a book 
on modern Spain, published probably 1908- 
1915, tells of meeting with a priest holding some 
such position as that of university professor or 
rector of a college, who made no secret of keeping 
a concubine, and who said (of himself and the 
like): ** We always go to Confession before we 
say Mass.” The author expresses inability to 
see how Confession without purpose of amendment 
can make matters right, and comments: “ In 
Ireland such a priest would be dragged off the 
altar if he attempted to say Mass.’’ Reference 
desired. (Rev.) Tom 

The,Vicarage, Bishop Monkton, Harrogate. 

[We insert this query for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the reference required, but cannot insert 
correspondence on the statements quoted from 
the§book.1 
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| men of the town had to go, at the order of 


Replies. ‘the cellarer, and catch eels for the Abbey, 
and this was commuted for the payment of 

“ HAY SILVER.” 1d. from every 30 acres. They also formerly 
(12 S. x. 409.) paid twopence from every 30 acres as aver- 


peni, which was money paid in commutation 
of the service (avera) of performing any 
work for the lord by horse or ox, or by 


” 


** Hay SILVER ” is not mentioned, so far 
as I can see, in the ‘ N.E.D.’ or in any 


legal dictionary to which I have access, 
. Aghiett carriage with either. The men of the town 
and the only reference to it, which I can find, | Voie also bound to fold their sheep in the 


is in Wright’s * Dialect Dictionary,’ where | cojarer’s folds, so that he should have the 
he gives it as a tithe-charge of 1s. an ACT! of the 
land, and to The steward of the Manor of Bonchurch, 
Gl. 1891, which probab 7 erdy- | Isle of Wight, in his account for the year 
shire, Addy . Glossary 3 1272 (see Dr. Whitehead’s * Undercliff °), 
Wright’s explanation hardly seems to fit | charges himself with 14d. received for fald- 
the payments referred to by MR. BARNARD. | yen, showing that the tenants of that 
Perhaps they were of manorial origin. | manor had commuted their liability to fold 
Manorial customary tenants had originally | their sheep on the lord’s land for a money 
(1) to render personal services called ‘“* week} payment. Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary ” 
work,” which meant working for the lord,| gives the following examples of other 
usually two or three days a week, and most | small customary payments in various parts 
at harvest time ; (2) to perform precariae| of the country : Green silver, a halfpenny 
or “ boon-days ”—special or extra services paid in the manor of Writtel, Essex. by 
at the lord’s request ; (3) to make payments every tenant whose front door opened to 
in kind, or in money, at specified times.|Greenbury. Head silver, sometimes called 
In examples given by Seebohm (° English cert-money, paid by the resiants in some 
Village Community ’), we find that, amongst! court leets to the lord, and said to be a 
their other services, certain tenants in| recompense for his expense in obtaining the 
Huntingdonshire had to pay 7d. as loksilver, grant of a leet and thus saving the resiants 
and Id. on Ash Wednesday as fispeni (fish-| from having to attend the sheriff's tourn. 
penny) ; and certain tenants in Gloucester- |In the Manor of Sheepshed, Leicestershire, 
shire had to mow the lord’s meadow five) each tenant paid ld. per poll, which was 
days, and more if necessary, and to lift the there called “‘ common fine.’ Hundred 
lord’s hay for five days ; and that the penny was collected by the sheriff or lord 
villani of Aucklandshire, when the Bishop} of the hundred in onerio sui subsidium. 
of Durham went hunting, had to make Land gable, mentioned in Domesday as 
his hall in the forest 60ft. long and 16ft. payable in some places, was, according to 
wide and make their portion of the hedge | Spelman, ld. for every house, and was in 
(haya) round the lodges. Some of the effect a quit-rent for the land on which the 
manorial services were commuted at anjhouse stood. Mark penny was paid at 
early period for money payments, and pay-| Maldon by those who had gutters from 
ments were also made for special privileges; their houses into the streets. Meal rents 
granted. In the * Chronicle * of Jocelin' were money payments made by the tenants 
of Brakelond we find that at Bury St.| of the honour of Clun in lieu of providing 
Edmunds, before the town became free,; meal as food for the lord’s hounds. Plow 
the men of the town were accustomed to! silver was paid by some tenants in commu- 
reap for the Abbey as serfs, but when it) tation of the service of ploughing the lord’s 
became a borough in lieu thereof they used | lands. Pride gavel was paid in the Manor 
to give to the cellarer one penny from every | of Rodeley, Gloucestershire, for the privilege 
house in the beginning of August, which of fishing for lampreys or lamprids in the 
was called rep silver. They also formerly Severn. Salt silver was ld. paid in some 
made a payment called sorpeni for every| manors at Martinmas (the great time for 
cow they pastured. The men of the cellarer’s | salting meat for winter consumption) in 
fee paid-a penny, called borthselver, which ' discharge of the liability to carry the lord’s 
is probably similar to bord halfpenny, which salt from market to his larder. Sheep silver 
Jacob, in his * Law Dictionary,’ says was a’ was a payment made instead of discharging 
small toll for setting up stalls, booths, &c., the service of washing the lord’s sheep. 
in fairs and markets. Formerly also the Slough silver was a small payment made 
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to the Castle of Wigmore in place of certain| town, and hay silver may perhaps have been 
days’ work in harvest formerly performed | originally hayward silver, and in this case 
for the lord by the tenants. Snottering| it would represent the money the various 
silver was a small annual payment made by | householders contributed towards his wages. 
the tenants of the village of Wvylegh to the | Besides this, haga was an old term for a 
Abbot of Colchester. Suit silver was a, house. Maigne d’Arnis, in his abridgment 
small sum paid by the freeholders in some | of Du Cange, interprets haga both by seps, 
manors to excuse their attendance at the' sepes (‘Monasticon Anglicam,’ haie), and 
manor courts. Ward penny was a payment} also by domus (maison, principalement 
towards watch and ward. Water-gavel was maison des champs, ‘ Mons. Angl.’). Perhaps, 
a payment for fishing in, or other benefit therefore, hay silver was equivalent to 
received from, a river. Whitehart silver| house silver. If so, several origins might 
was a payment in respect of certain lands, be suggested for it, but the most probable 
in or near the forest of Whitehart, said to| would be that it was the same as smoke 


have been imposed by Henry III. on Thomas 
de la Linde for killing a beautiful white hart, 
which that King had before spared in hunting. 

From what is stated above, it will be 
gathered that the many smail customary 
payments, which were formerly payable 
in different places, and which may perhaps 
in some instances still be paid, arose in 
various ways ; and for this reason it is very 
difficult, in the absence of further information, 
especially with regard to the person to 
whom the “hay silver” was paid, to say 


exactly what was its origin, particularly as/ 


| silver. There were lands in some places 
held by the payment of 6d. yearly to the 
sheriff, called smoke silver. Smoke penny 
and smoke silver were also paid to the 
ministers of divers parishes as a modus in 
lieu of tithe wood, and in some manors, 
formerly belonging to religious houses, there 
was paid, as appendant to such manors, the 
annual Peter’s pence, by the name of smol:e 
money, long after the payment of Peter’s 
pence to Rome had ceased. 

These small customary payments, at 
the time they originated, represented 


the absence of any reference to hay silver in| substantial sums, but the great fall in the 
the Law Dictionaries tends to show that) value of money, since medieval times, has 
the term was merely of local use. Jacob rendered them of negligible value, and 
gives gavelmed as ‘‘ the duty or work of | where they have ceased to be paid, it was 
mowing grass ag cutting of meadowland probably in most instances because it was 
required by the lord from his customary | not worth while to incur the trouble of 
tenants, consuetudo falcandi quae vocatur | collecting them. 

gavelmed,” and the duty of assisting in| I regret the conjectural character of my 
getting in the lord’s hay was certainly | communication, indeed I fear some of my 
formerly often imposed on customary | conjectures are somewhat far-fetched, but 
tenants. The payments in question might | for the reasons above stated I think no. 
therefore have been in commutation of} definite reply to Mr. Barnarp’s inquiry 
this duty, but if they were payable to the can be given in the absence of further 
parson, or to a lay impropriator, they! information with regard to the payments 
might very well be a modus in lieu of the he refers to. Wn. Sevr-WEEKS. 
tithe of hay. | Westwood, Clitheroe. 

On the other hand, they may have had “Hay” certainly may mean “ hedge,” 
nothing whatever to do with hay, as! as in haybote, “ allowance of wood or thorns 
haia or hay often spelt hey, signified a for repairing hedges,” and hayward, ‘‘ mano- 
hedge or enclosure, and hay-hote was a rial officer in charge of enclosures”; but 
right to take wood for the repair of hedges | the ‘ E.D.D.’ quotes hay silver in the- sense 
and fences ; and Cowell gives hey-loed as | of “a tithe-charge of one shilling an acre 
a@ customary burden laid upon. inferior | upon mown land,” from Derbyshire, with 
tenants for mending or repairing the heys a reference to “ Addy GI. (1891). Aceord- 
or fences. Hence hay silver may have jing to the bibliography in vol. vi. this must 
originally been paid for the privilege of mean Sidney Oldall Addy’s supplement. to- 
getting hay-bote, or it may have been paid his ‘ Glossary of Words used in the Neigh- 
in commutation of a liability for the repair) hourhood of Sheffield,’ published by the. 
of fences. ‘English Dialect Society. 

Again, a hayward was an officer appointed L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
to keep the common herd of cattle of a Birmingham University. 
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YorKSHIRE USE or “TuHovu” (12 S. x. 
408).—‘‘ To thou” a person by way of 
insult or vituperation was in former times, 
as is well known, not confined to Yorkshire, 
witness the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1603 for treason. Sir Edward Coke, Attor- 
ney-General, in his examination of Raleigh 
appears soon to have substituted “thou” 
and “thee” for “you,” and “thy” for 
your.” 

In another part of the trial, Coke was, if possible, 
even more coarse and violent. 

Raleigh. I do not hear, yet, that you have 
spoken one word against me; here is no treason 
of mine done; if my Lord Cobham be a traitor, 
what is that to me ? 

Att. All that he did was at thy instigation, 
thou viper, for I thou thee, thou traitor. 

I quote from ‘ Westminster Hall; or, 
Professional Relics and Anecdotes of the 
Bar, Bench, and Woolsack’ (compiled 
according to Lowndes by Henry and Thomas 
Roscoe), 1825, vol. i., p. 130. The reference 
appears to be to Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ 85. 

The compilers of ‘Westminster Hall’ 
say 

It has been thought that Shakspeare alludes 
to Coke’s expression, for J thou thee, Xc., in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ where he makes Sir Toby, in 
giving directions to Sir Andrew for his challenge 
to Viola [Act III., sc. ii] say “If thou thousts 
him some thrice, it may not be amiss.” But 
the phrase was probably a common one at that 
day. 

Howard Staunton, in his edition of Shake- 
speare, in a note on the passage, says that 
the conjecture is put out of court since 
‘ Twelfth Night ’ is discovered to have been 
acted nearly two years before Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s triai. 

Touching the Quaker use of “‘ thou ”’ and 
“thee ” the following is taken from Thomas 


Clarkson’s ‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,’ 3rd ‘$ 


ed., 1807, vol. i., p. 301 :— 

It was a common question put to a Quaker in 
those days [the days of George Fox], who ad- 
dressed a great man in this new and simple 
manner, ‘*‘ Why, you ill-bred clown, do you Thou 
me?’ The rich and mighty of these times 
thought themselves degraded by this mode of 
address, as reducing them from a plural magnitude 
to a singular, or individual, or simple, station in 
life. ‘‘The use of Thou,” says George Fox, 
*“was a sore cut to proud flesh, and those who 
sought self-honour.”’ 

On p. 304, Clarkson, writes :— 

But the great argument, to omit all others, 
which Penn and Barclay insisted upon for the 


I at once wrote to my son-in-law, who is 
|surveying on the mountains of Chile. 


and greater, upon the same principle, in their own 
times. Hence, as Christians, who were not to 
puff up the fleshly creature, it became them to 
return to the antient and grammatical use of the 
pronoun Thou, and to reject this growing fashion 
of the world. 

It is strange that after this insistence on 
the grammatical “thou,” Quakers, or many 
of them, say sixty years ago, used to sub- 
stitute the accusative “thee” for the 
nominative “‘ thou,” e.g., ‘“* Does thee know,” 


&e. 

Although it has little connexion with the 
matter in hand, I may perhaps offer an 
amusing story. <A certain Quaker of good 
position in the north had a dinner party. 
One of his guests on being offered more of 
whatever it was refused the offer. How- 
ever, a little later he said that he had changed 
his mind, upon which his host said, ‘‘ Friend, 
thou shalt not make a liar of thyself at my 
table.” RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The English dislike of being tutoyé 
dates back many years. Erasmus (i. 796) 
tells a story of a German physician who 
treated a London citizen successfully for 
fever, but was refused his fee. The Londoner 
alleged that his wife had already paid it, 
and the doctor, denying it (they were both 
speaking in Latin), used the second person 
singular. Whereupon the Londoner, ex- 
claiming, “ Vah, homo Germanus tuissas 
Anglum!” made off withéut payment. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ApBot PASLEW: HIS PLACE OF EXECU- 
TION (12 S. x. 407).—Your correspondent 
may rely on the trustworthiness of the local 
tradition. The monster of the sixteenth 
century loved the bizarre even in his wanton 
cruelties. But, apart from that, there is the 
parallel case of poor old Richard Whiting, the 
last Abbot of Glastonbury. After a brutal 
trial at Wells, he was dragged with the 
utmost ignominy back to Glastonbury, and 
there hanged—a blessed martyr—on the 
Tor, in full view of his glorious Abbey, 
the most sacred and the most venerable spot 
in England. CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


on Movunrarns (12 8. ix. 354, 
395, 431, 475).—When this query appeared 


In 


reply he says :— 


change of You, was that the pronoun Thou, in| 


addressing an individual, had been antiently in 
use, but that it had been deserted for You, for no 
other purpose than that of flattery to men; and 
that this dereliction of it was growing greater 


This place (Arica) is situated at a height 
of about 16,000ft. We use both horses 
and mules, but for riding I always use a horse. 
We are more or less 60 miles from the station, 
and we change horses once. The two stages are 
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respectively some 35 and 25 miles. The longer jn which he styled her “ the inspired Deborah 
section generally takes | of her race.” 

ave known it covered in five hours. ave - 
be noticed any distress on the part of the horses, | Besides her personal charm of face, figure 
and even in England to cover 35 miles on a horse and manner, her mental attributes gained 
without a stop in from five to seven hours would | her the marked esteem of many distinguished 
not be considered bad going. I have brought’ names—Charles Reade, Dickens, Swin- 


a pack-mule over the longer distance in about seven /burne, the elder Dumas among others. As 
ours. It is true in the Cordilleras I have known | 

the mules to stop very often, but this I believe regards the literary value of her volume of 
was at a height of 17,600ft., and on a very steep | poems, ‘ Infelicia, however, Allibone quotes 
part of the track. On level parts I did not notice | from The Atheneum to this effect :— 
any distress. The men in the mines here play | Verses which, if they were really written by 
football, and in November last I organized sports \the person whose name they bear, show much 
and races, and no one seemed the worse for their | yncultivated pathos in sentiment and senseful 
exertions. _love of nature to have existed in the author’s 

This does not put us far on the road to the mind; also a wilderness of rubbish and affected 
inquiry as to the greatest height at which agonies of yearning after the unspeakable, which 

_achieves the nonsensical. 
N. W. Hit. 


mules can travel, but it is interesting and | 
has some bearing on the question, so I send» 


it. R. Me. | 
The printers’ strike, as cause or excuse, 


ApaH JsaacS MENKEN’S ‘ INFELICIA’ | has made my ‘N. & Q.’ some nine weeks 
(12 8. iv. 273, 313, 374, 477, 519; x. 32, late; the issue of Feb. 25 is just here 
79, 97, 115, 133, 196).—None of the accounts (May 20). This is my reason for reviving 
of this lady’s strange, meteoric career that this subject now. Mr. J. H. Moore is 
I have read makes mention of the first of ;rong—a matter of concern to me at least. 
the five husbands alluded to at 1258. ix. 519, My account was so utterly different from 
“a nobody who maltreated and abandoned | the 1888 introduction he cites that he should 
her”; but there can be no question have seen I did not use it; in fact I never 
as to her actual marriage to the remaining gaw it, and did not “ assume” anything. 
four, including the pugilist Heenan, which fdwin James, a New York sport, published 
marriage is emphatically denied at the last under his own name a pamphlet of that 
reference. The house in Seventh Avenue, | year, not memorable or careful, but contain- 
New York, where the Heenans lived, is still ing some interesting new items, apparently 
pointed out. on Adah Menken’s authority, and which I 

Larousse gives a lengthy biography of used cautiously. 

Miss Menken, as she was styled after her Mr. Moore says there is no Milneburg: 
marriage to Alex. I. Menken, the musician, this is a quibble. There was till a few years 
when she changed her second name, Dolores ago, vide atlases and directories; it is now 
Adios Fuertes to Adah. This differs materi- annexed to New Orleans, but no more a 
ally from what has already appeared in blunder than the familiar ‘“‘ Harlem” in 
these pages. It is stated that while chasing New York. He says ‘“ Adelaide McCord ” 
buffaloes in Texas with the cowboys (which is ‘‘ demonstrably false.’ It is given by ~ 
was where she acquired that proficiency as) Brown, very thorough and closely con- 
an écuyére which subsequently stood her in temporary (1872) ; it is ridiculous to suppose 
good stead in the part of Mazeppa) she was that this one detail of the many thousands 
ambushed by the Indians, and only escaped in his book would affect his getting a pub- 
death by executing a pas de serpent which lisher. James gives it too, sixteen years later ; 
electrified her captors. She wasthen rescued he was his own publisher, and obviously 
by General Harvey, at whose camp she did notinventit. I cannot know, of course ; 
remained some months translating French | but on its face a rakishly picturesque name 
and Spanish documents. Later, having like Dolores Adios Fuertes is far more 
secured an independence through her likely to be invented than a humdrum one 
dramatic exhibitions, she launched at like McCord, and I still think it probably a 
Cincinnati The Israelite, a paper in which literary pseudonym or friends’ sobriquet. 
she wrote, in opposition to The Churchman, Swinburne’s use does not contradict this, 
an article advocating the claims of Baron and The Times’ obituary may have copied 
Rothschild to sit in Parliament. The the burial record. The New Orleans direc- 
article was reproduced in the English Press, tory is pointless: the name is different, 
the Baron sending her an acknowledgment | and Portuguese Fuentes or Fuertes is likely 


San Francisco. 
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in that city anyway. ‘Queen of the 
Plaza’’ no more means prostitute than 
** Queen of the Platform ”’ or “‘ Queen of the 
Park Concerts’? would. 

The contradiction of her marriages staggers 
me, and I do not grasp its extent. ‘‘ Heenan, 
Barclay and other men”’: does he mean to 
say she did not marry Newell, who was 
blighted by it ? or did not travel as Mrs. 
Heenan ? or that the divorce records are 
fictions ? 
the reverse; and am more than ready to 
believe any good or discount any scandal. 
I shall be deeply interested in Mr. Moorr’s 
biography, and have so written him per-. 
sonally. Forrest MorcGan. 

Hartford, Conn, 


D’AnverRS ARMS INN: PinDAR’s BAGNIO 
(12 8S. x. 409).—I regret I am unable to assist 
Mr. Foorp, neither establishment. being 
known to me. It is unlikely Pindar’s | 
Bagnio offered the accommodation of an inn : | 
Smithfield and Aldersgate-street teemed | 
with inns and a bagnio-keeper situated mid- 
way could scarcely have competed with them. 
Bagnios were sometimes also coffee houses : 

Daily Courant, Jan, 10, 1709.—Coffee at this | 
time being very scarce in Town, and I having more | 
by me then [sic] I can use in a reasonable time, am | 
willing to sell some at moderate price at the | 
Bagnio Coffee-house in Newgate-street. 

About the same date there was a Duke’s | 
Bagnio coffee-house on the south side of. 
Long Acre, which took its name, however, 
from the Duke’s Bagnio or Sweating-house, 
next to which it stood. Occasionally bagnios 
were also taverns. In 1741 Mrs. Ebeall an- 
nounced herself in The Daily Advertiser of 
Nov. 7 as keeping the Bell Tavern or New 
Crown Bagnio in St. Martin’s-lane, near the 
church; and in 1785 the Globe Tavern in 
Craven Street re-opened as the Globe Tavern, 
Cofiee-house and Royal Hummums. 

J. DE Castro. 


** Monkey Trick ” (12 8S. x. 408).—There 
occurs another instance of the use of this 
expression in the eighteenth century in the 
‘Memoirs of William Hickey ’ (1914, i. 27) :— 

My father’s next door neighbour at Twicken- 
ham was Mr. Hudson, the portrait painter, to 
whom Sir Joshua Reynolds had been a pupil. 
His figure was rather grotesque, he being uncom- 
monly low in stature, with a prodigious belly, and 
constantly wearing a large white bushy perriwig. 
He was remarkably good tempered, and one of my 
first-rate favorites, notwithstanding he often told 
me that I should certainly come to be hanged. 
I was always playing my monkey tricks with him, 
and thereby getting into disgrace. 

J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


| 


| 


| 


I have spoken no evil of her—! 


| 


| 
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RayMED History oF ENGLAND (12 8, 
x. 249, 297, 352, 376, 397, 414).—As we have 
had so much on this subject, [ may mention 
that from a set of verses on the successive 
reigns I derived my first ideas of history, 
as also those of reading and spelling, from 
a ‘* spelling book ” entitled ‘ Infantine 
Knowledge,’ (4th ed., London, John Harris, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1835), in which those 
verses are contained, pp. 177-195. The 
first begins :— 

William the First, as the Conqueror known, 

By the Battle of Hastings ascended the throne, 
Eight lines. The Curfew and the Tower of 
London are referred to. Of his successor 
we learned that he was “ styled Rufus, 
from having red hair,” and about his being 
accidentally shot to the heart, ‘‘and the 
body was carried away in a cart.” Of 
Henry I., that “‘ Beauclere, or Fine Scholar,” 
he was ‘ justly surnamed,”’ but that ‘at 
last, by a surfeit of lampreys, he died.” 
All the verses contained similar matters of 
interest. The last sovereign referred to 
was William IV. I being then about five 
years old, and being well acquainted with 
the other verses, remarked to my father that 
we ought now to have a verse for Queen 
Victoria, for I had been impressed, as I 
still remember, by the church bells ringing 
for the Coronation, by some dainty called 
** Coronation cake,” and by the novelty of 
having a queen instead of a king. So my 
father wrote, in characters that I could read, 
on an inserted slip :— 

Since this book was printed, King William has 


gone, 

Without leaving a son to be placed on his throne ; 

So Victoria, his niece, is our Lady and Queen, 

Our Sovereign belov’d, and the best we have 

seen ; 

And long may she govern, enjoying her right 

In one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


VIcTORIAN LITERATURE: (12 8. 
x. 210, 273, 832, 372, 417)—The following 
additional particulars concerning Thomas 
Peskett Prest may be of interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Prest was a relative of the 
Right Rev. Edward Prest, who was Arch- 
deacon of Durham during the sixties, and 
Mr. Church said he prepared for the printers 
some of his relative’s theological publications. 
Prest made some attempts as a dramatist, 
but most of his plays (mainly adaptations 
from the French) were produced at the 
Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, under the name 
of the manager-proprietor, Mr. Lane. 
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Prest’s “ original romantic drama,” called) Brass ORNAMENTS ON Harness (12 S. x. 
‘The Miser of Shoreditch,’ in two acts (pub- | 410).—-These are usually known as “ horse 
lished under his own name in Lacy’s acting amulets.” Mr. Charles Rowe of St. Helens, 
edition of plays), was considered before its in his little book on Collecting, has devoted 
production on the stage by his acquaintances, a chapter to them. J. M. Buttocn. 
even by Edward Lloyd himself, a satire on | on 

the future proprietor of Lloyd’s Weekly, An exhibition of “ horse brasses”” was 
News. A perusal, however, will soon con- recently on view at the Birmingham Central 
vince the reader that it is, like many dramatie School of Arts and Crafts. The specimens 
novelties ” of the period, a mere adaptation | Were lent by Mr. George L. Craig of Hudders- 
of a long-forgotten French melodrama. field, Howarp 8. PEaArRson. 

It may not be generally known that | 

Edward Viles wrote very little, excepting) THe Royar Arms (12 8. x. 410).—See 
the “titles” of the sensational novels pub- | 11 8. x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 
lished under his name. This I was informed 74, 96, 138, 177, 232, where this subject was 
not only by the late Mr. W. E. Church, discussed at great ¢ength under the heading 


but also by the late Mr. Edgar Lee. Both 


Church and Lee (real name 'Tasker) often | 


said Viles, notwithstanding his ** weakness ” 


to pose as an author, was the most kind- | 


hearted of men. He was always willing to 
help financially any, literary man or woman 


in trouble, and rescued more than one novel- | 


|* France and England Quarterly.’ I do not 
think that a direct answer can be given to 
M. H. C. W.’s question, but my own 
impression is that the placing of the lilies of 
France in the first and fourth quarters by 
Edward ITT. and all other English sovereigns 
down to the accession of James I. had no- 


ist’s humble home from the hands of the | thing to do with the claim of Edward ITI. 
bailiff. One of his pensioners for more than to the French throne, but was intended to 
twenty years was the widow of a novelist symbolize his and their Angevin descent. 
formerly inhisemploy, and at Christmas-time My reasons for this view I gave in the 
he never failed to send her a goose, a bottle course of the discussion to which I have 


of gin, and a plum-pudding from his own 
home. Edgar Lee, who died in December, 
1908, was for about two years secretary of 
Edward Viles, and said he remembered well 
the bitter cold November morning when the 
consumptive-looking Robert Louis Stevenson 
called on Viles with the MS. of ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ Viles’s reply a week afterwards 
was he “did not think much of the stuff, 
but was willing to purchase the tale to be 
re-written by a more competent hand.” 
Stevenson called once again for the return 
of his MS. and never sought another inter- 
view with Viles) . ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


In my remarks at ante, p. 418, I mention 
a .* £80,000 house ghost ’’ at Valley Road, 
Shortlands, } Kent. Upon looking up 
Kelly’s Directory for Kent (1870) I find that 
Mr. F "ward Harrison, the publisher of Salis- 
bury Court, lived at that time at Valley 
Road, Shortlands, Beckenham, Kent, so 
that the paragraphs in the London Evening 
News of May 6, under ‘ Woman’s Story of a 
Haunted House ’ and ‘ £80,000 House Ghost,’ 
refer to his residence, and it would be in- 


teresting to know the history of this par- | 
.ticular house, which is apparently without | 


an owner and going a-begging. 
FRANK Jay. 


| referred, in particular at 11 S. xi. 232. 
F. SypNEyY EDEN. 
56, Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


| 

| The arms of France were quartered (a new 
form of marshalling heraldry at that time) by 
|Edward IIT. in 1340, when he claimed the 
kingship of France. There may have been 
no precedence in the first and fourth quarters, 
‘but if there were, probably he desired to 
,give greater prominence to the claim that 
he was substantiating. The French arms 
/were not dropped until Queen Anne’s time, 
when in the first quarter England and Scot- 
land were impaled, possibly to give promi- 
nence to the Union. When Scotland was 
given a separate quarter England remained, 
as now, in the first. 

WatterR E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre. 


THE DANCE OF SALOME (12 S. ix. 150, 
197, 235, 273, 297, 413).—The death of 
John the Baptist, with matter entirely fresh 
in English, fills 100 pages in The Harvard 
Theological Review, April, 1922, xv., pp. 115- 
216, viz., ‘ Literature on the New Testa- 
ment, 1914-1920,’ by H. Windisch (professor 
in Leyden, Holland). He had the comple- 
‘ment of this article, to wit, ‘ Literature in 
‘Great Britain and America’ during the 
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same period, in Zeitschrift fiir die Neutesta- 


mentliche Wissenschaft (1921), which I have 
not seen. ROcCKINGHAM, 

Boston, Mass. 

AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. x. 410).—‘‘ A man 
may cry ‘ Church, Church,’ ” &c. From Hood’s 
‘Ode to Rae Wilson, Esquire.’ c. 8. C. 

(12 x. 391.) 

1. These lines are from the third stanza of 
‘The Fire King’ in Scott’s ‘ Ballads from the 
German.’ E. W. 


RNotes on Books. 


British Flags: Their Early History and their 
Development at Sea ; with an Account of the 
Origin of the Flag as a National Device. By 
W. G. Perrin. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 10s. net.) 

Tuts book is highly to be recommended to those 
who are interested in the customs and traditions 
of the sea. It will naturally appee! to all seamen ; 
but will also be of great interest to laymen who 
have a curiosity as to the significance of the colours 
now displayed by British ships, for the mass of 
information is presented in so pleasant a manner 
as to be fascinating even to those unconnected 
with the sea. Its value as a standard work of 
reference to the serious student of naval history 
and to marine artists can hardly be exaggerated. 
The author has devoted many yeers of his leisure 
to the study of his subject, and hes consulted and 
quoted original documents hitherto unpublished. 
He is warmly to be congratulated upon the result 
of his labour, for the book, admirably illustrated 
with coloured plates by Mr. H. S. Vaughan, is the 
first really authoritative volume in the English 
language dealing with the early history of British 
flags and their gradual development and use at 
sea. 

Mr. Perrin has concentrated principally upon 
the history of British flags displayed afloat; but 
has first devoted considerable space to the origin 
of the flag itself and how it gradually became the 
honoured symbol of nationality that it now is. 
In bis seven satisfying chapters he deals with 
every kind of flag that hes ever been flown by a 
British ship, even including the gradual develop- 
ment of the code of flag signals for use at sea. 

One of the most interesting portions of the book 
is that devoted to the history of the Union Flag, 
commonly miscalled the ‘‘ Union Jack.” <A 
“Union Jack,” as the author explains, is really 
a small Union Flag intended to be flown in one 
particular place, that is, on the staff in the bows 
of H.M. ships. But the misapplication of the 
word “ Jack’’ has become almost universal, so 
much so that we have the Government solemnly 
announcing that ‘‘the Union Jack” should be 
regarded as our national flag. 

It will be news to most of us to learn that there 
is no evidence to prove that the red cross of St. 
George owes its origin as the badge of England 
to the devices worn on the surcoats of English 
men-at-arms during the crusades. It does not 
appear to have come into use as our national 
badge until 1277, when the red cross first appeared 
on the pennoncels on the spears of the foot-soldiers 
and on the bracers worn on their left forearms 
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by the archers. Indeed it was not until 1348 
that St. George became the patron saint of Eng- 
land in place of Edward the Confessor. 

The white saltire of St. Andrew was adopted 
by the Scots as a national ensign at a very early 
period, thougt at first the colour of the groundwork, 
now blue, was-immaterial. 

The red saltire of St. Patrick, now incorporated 
in the Union Flag as symbolical of Ireland, was 
at first the badge of the Geraldine family, who, 
from the time of Henry II., beld the predominant 
position among those sent by the English sovereign 
te subjugate that turbulent island. St. Petrick, 
not being,a martyr, is not strictly entitled to a 
cross, and the attempt to father this emblem 
upon their patron saint has ever evoked little 
response from the Irish themselves. 

What may be called a ‘‘ Green Ensign,” bearing 
a harp, appears as the flag of Ireland in a flag 
book of 1686. Under the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, however, Ireland was invariably 
represented by the golden harp on a blue ground 
now incorporated in the Royal Standard. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that in 
1832 an Irish Yacht Club, the Western Yacht 
Club, informed the Admiralty that as a white 
ensign had been granted ‘to the Royal Yacht 
Club (now the Royal Yacht Squadron), a red en- 
sign to the Royal Cork Y.C., and a blue ensign to 
the Royal Northern Yacht Club, they had as- 
sumed a green ensign as the only unoccupied 
national flag. The Admiralty replied, however, 
that they could not sanction the introduction of a 
new colour to be worn by British ships, and that 
the club in question might adopt either < red, 
white or blue ensign with an appropriate device. 

‘ British Flags ’ is a most interesting and valu- 
able work, which should be in the library of every 
British man-of-war and upon the shelves of every 
naval historian, student of naval history, yachts- 
man or seeker after information on the maritime 
customs ‘and usages of a bygone era. Perhaps 
Mr. Perrin could be persuaded also to produce a 
condensed and cheaper version of the book, 
giving a concise history of the flags now in use, for 
the benefit of those persons who, in times of 
national rejoicing, so frequently display our 
national ensigns as signals of distress, é.e., upside 
down. 

THe Publisher would be pleased to hear from 
any subscriber who may have a copy of the index 
to vol. vi., 12th Series, to spare. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


* 
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prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 

All volumes... .. .. each 
SERIES 12: 

In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, July 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller at Qs. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


Potes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 

Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 

The Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


Now Ready. 


A Book of Fundamental Importance to 
Librarians and Historians. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


EARLY ENGLISH TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS AND PRINTED SHEETS, 


By J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. (Canras.) 
Author of English Seals,’’ etc., etc. 


VOL. I. 1473—1650. 


You only, O Books, pot liberal and independent. You 
give to all who ask, and 9 all who serve you 
assiduously. —RICHARD DE BUR 


Limited Edition. Type Distributed. 


£3 3 0 net. 


LONDON 
WALLACE GANDY, 77-78, Red Lion St.,W.C.1. 


and AUTOGHAPHS for SALE. Early 

rinted Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 
Catalozues free, Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, 8.E.22. 


OOKPLATES, & heraldic. 
Original designs. Write for particulars _to Osborn 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, Wie 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 —Send list of Books 
Wanted. Wise, ‘* The Ray Forest,” i863, 12/6: Jur Home- 
land Cathedrals,” North 3/6, Seuth 3/6 3 Mellor’s “In and 
about 1908, 5/6; Hill's Place Names of 
Somerset,”’ 1914, 7/6; , Jackson's “Place Names of Durham,” 
1916, 3/6; Bloxham, *Fragmenta Sepulchra,”’ 1866, 6/6. 


M SS. of every description considered and 
k published on terms favourable to Authors. 
Write John Bale, Sons and Daniel a Oe 83-91, Great 
Titchfleld-street, Oxford-street, London, W.1. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and ve 


E 
ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. . he each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
eae 36 1s. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
postage 

STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


ARLTON’S TIMOTHY BRIGHT, Father of 

English Shorthand and Bart.’s Physician 1584 (at 49/- 

per annum). A fascinating book_of =< interest. 

Only 406 done. 218 pp., > Pub. net. A 

few copies to be cleared at 5/6. post free. Old 
and Boo’ Shop, 27, Lane, 1, 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or 19 5 0 
Full Leather Be 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—Jwne 10, 1922° 
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